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The demand for new methods in the apostolate increases daily 
as people begin to realise that the Christian Faith can alone re- 
establish harmony in the world. The Times, one day in June, car- 
ried a headline: ‘‘The Conversion of England,’’ and reported the 
new technique of publicity for Christianity, which somehow sounds 
rather sinister. The n:sans provide subjects of speculation, but the 
need is manifest. The multitude which heard the word of Christ 
and his apostles in the first century has departed; it would not 
listen even had it the ears to hear. At first it was good news, the 
evangelium, that broke upon their ears and stirred their hearts. 
The apostles had the advantage of providing a novelty; they really 
had something brand new, that was also good; and like anybody 
with something really good and really new to tell they were on tip- 
toe to pass it on to all and sundry. The adventure of ‘‘putting men 
wise’’ to what had happened in Judea was dangerous; it often 
meant martyrdom; but the word was heard by the multitudes. 
Now for the average man the preachers of the gospel have nothing 
to tell but stale news; he has heard it all before, it has not ‘‘worked’’, 
he thinks he knows all the sentimental vapourings about Christmas 
and the Cross. So the preacher is restricted to the pulpit in his 
own church, and he speaks only to the converted who have already 
heard the word. The multitude passes by outside, unheeding the 
old old story. ; 
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Again when Christendom had spread its branches over most 
of Europe there was still an opening for the preacher of the gospel. 
Not only did the infidel press in from the East, to threaten the 
centre of Christianity, but there were heretics at home, heretics 
who believed also that they had ‘‘news’’. The apostle of the 13th 
century had something tangible to grapple with. If a man was an 
Albigensian he was still some sort of a Christian, and he cared very 
much about what he believed; so that the preacher was heard, even 
though they were opponents who listened. Now there remains not 
the heresy but the last decaying effects of heresy. Nobody cares 
what his neighbour believes, he is quite at liberty to talk about his 
creed no matter how crude or primitive, but he must not expect 
anyone to listen. Anyone who does his best according to his lights 
is on the broad and royal road to—heaven if he believes in heaven, 
otherwise to respect and respectability. Mostly men limit their 
view to this life; wages and social security are the ends of man. 
How can one preach the good news to the deaf and indifferent? The 
remnant are left in church to hear the impossible message: ‘‘Go ye 
and preach to ail nations.’’ 

One practical answer is given to this problem: the good news 
must be made attractive as our Lord made it attractive by his 
similitudes and his: miracles. We must disabuse people of the 
notion that this stale news means the pious unreality of sentimental 
hymns and sanctimonious manners. Christianity can flourish in 
the dance hall and cinema and it is time we showed the multitude 
that it also provides social amenities together with social security. 
It is not merely that if a man prays as he serves the conveyor-belt 
he will stand a greater chance of a rise in wages; it is also that in 
his spare time he will find the Christian Club and Canteen a jolly 
place where he can spend his leisure hours in harmless amusements. 
The Club and Canteen apostolate is much respected in these days 
and undoubtedly salvages a good many souls for the Church. But 
the attempt to make religion attractive in this way runs the risk of 
adopting the very material and indifferent standards from which the 
word of the apostle should draw his listeners away. There is a dan- 
ger of propagating the false Christianity, the this-worldly Chris- 
tianity of Going My Way, if not of Elmer Gantry with its saxaphone 
hymns and its bathing-belles baptisms. At best it will become the 
religion of humanitarians; doing good to one’s neighbour because it 
pays to be honest. The universal philanthropy which is about the 
only religion recognised by the multitude to-day has indifferentism 
and materialism as the two main foundations of its church. When 
the multitude saw that Christ could produce bread from nothing 
they wanted to make him King; that was the religion most easily 
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understood—social security, the religion of riches. 

There is another way of breaking down the barrier between the 
indifferent hearer and the apostle of Christ’s word. That is the way 
of poverty, breaking away forcibly from all the false standards of 
the world. And yet not forsaking the world. Remaining with it 
to save it but challenging its standards. It is possible to adopt an 
apostolate of poverty against the rich lusts of the non-Christian in 
two ways. Firstly one can sell all one possesses and follow our 
Lord in the literal sense. This does not represent a merely per- 
sonal issue, in which a man may be led by the logic of his following 
of Christ to seek complete detachment; it is also a social step, it in- 
volves the whole society in which such a man lives. In particular 
it forces the issue for many besides himself. The indifferent and 
the luke warm cannot remain such in face of this act of folly. They 
must either open or close their hearts when the Christian vagabond 
presents himself and asks hospitality in the name of Christ. The 
poor man will either force hospitality’ from those who possess 
worldly goods, or he will be ejected by force. In either case in- 
difference has evaporated, and they have either listened or turned 
away. Such was the method of S. Francis and of S. Benedict 
Joseph. The method is not unknown to-day but it receives little 
encouragement. The apostle thus stands in the place of Christ and 
in his begging Christ is accepted or rejected, following Christ’s own 
principle: As long as you have done it to the least of my brethren 
you have done it to me. 

But the method can be reversed and we can perform something 
of the same work by extending hospitality to the poor and the out- 
cast. This demands equally the spirit of poverty, but without the 
extreme literalness of ‘‘improvidence’’. This spirit is of course a 
sine qua non of the life of an apostle, whose work is hindered and 
even altogether impeded by an attachment to things such as pos- 
sessions or class or education. These are barriers that prevent his 
approaching every individual with the freedom implied in ‘“‘all 
things to all men.’’ These barriers must be broken down by de- 
tachment and the introduction of the freedom of poverty. But in 
particular the apostle may live a life that can be shared by all 
comers, so that all he has is at their disposal. The stranger and the 
vagabond may enter his home, feed at his table, sleep under his 
roof and be clothed in his garments. In this way Christ is received 
in the vagabond and his Kingdom extended through the vagabond. 
This is not the decking-up of the Club-canteen Christianity, but the 
simple sharing of Catholic home life in a manner already outlined 
in the previous issue of BLACKFRIARS in the review of Mr. An- 
son’s ‘‘Harbour Head’’ (cf. July, page 247). 
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In order to understand what is implied in the apostolate of a 
House of Hospitality we must turn to the Hospitality of God. For 
He has thrown open his house to all and sundry. He has invited 
the poor, the maimed and the lame to share a common life with 
those who are already of his household. They are cleansed by the 
water of baptism or by penance on entering the house of the Lord 
and at once are set down to a common meal in order that they may 
rest together in grace and prayer and so come to the final hospitality 
of heaven. It is particularly the common table that sets the stan- 
dard for all hospitality work. As the altar forms the central fea- 
ture of the church so that without it the church would be only a 
hall, so the common sacrificial meai holds the central place in the 
life of the House of God. No distinction is made there between 
the educated and the illiterate, rich and poor, black and white. All 
come shoulder to shoulder to receive the same supreme Gift, the 
Bread of Life, the common food. There are no classes. The 
standards and gradations of the world must be prevented from in- 
terfering here, because they are all to live by the same life, to take 
on the same form ‘‘No longer I but Christ liveth in me’’. By this 
spiritual nourishment old and open wounds are healed and the most 
degraded and forsaken is rehabilitated. 

The Holy Eucharist should be the model for the work of receiv- 
ing all comers under the roof of the apostle. No questions are 
asked; no distinctions made. The spirit of poverty of course does 
not destroy or annul the virtue of prudence; but it helps to raise 
that virtue into the wider context of Wisdom which sees all in the 
One, which would gather all to the One Father. The model of the 
sacrificial-meal may be worked out in detail—the guests are brought 
in and cleansed, housed, fed and clothed. But there is more than 
a simile or parable here; there must be a direct link between the 
altar and the House. The Eucharist brings about sacramentally, 
that is by objective causality, actual charity within the soul; and 
that act of charity embraces God and in him the whole world. It 
is the breath of the Apostolate, because their is not a single created 
human being that falls outside the love thus generated by the feed- 
ing on Christ’s body. At the altar all are concentrated on God who 
feeds them; their common life is a life directed to him. But 
shortly afterwards they are dismissed and sent out into the world: 
. Ite—missa est: ‘‘Go out quickly into the streets and lanes of the 
city, and bring in hither the poor and the feeble and the blind and 
the lame . . . compel them to come in that my house may be filled.” 
They go out taking with them the common life of charity. There 
must be not merely benevolence, however noble that ‘will to good’ 
may be. For benevolence does not imply a common life between 
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the giver and the receiver. Charity is friendship, where there is 
mutual sharing in the good things of life. Between the guests and 
the host there exist natural bonds which can be made the vehicles 
of the supernatural bond of grace, the common life of God. The 
pain and misery of the outcast is shared in sympathy, his lack of 
the necessities of life is shared in the spirit of poverty. And then 
the food, the lodging, the clothes and the cleansing, all these may 
be sacraments, things of nature shared on the basis of friendship 
so that the flame of divine friendship, of charity, may spring forth, 
the spark from the apostle, fostered at the Lord’s altar table, setting 
fire to these natural bonds. This does not lower the standards to 
make religion attractive to the world. It takes the world in its 
worst aspects and shows how the unattractive side may be trans- 
formed by the gospel and become the seed bed of Grace, the flower 
of Christendom. 


In other words the natural home, the natural meal and common 
natural life, these make the house of hospitality the ante-room to 
the church preparing for the common love and life of the Eucharist. 
That is the apostolate of hospitality. 


In America Houses of Hospitality have become a great means 
of preaching to those who otherwise could not hear. In England 
one was started in connection with The Catholic Worker, but had to 
be closed on account of the war. Another was started just before 
the war in connection with the officially constituted ‘‘Apostolate of 
Christ the Worker’’ in North West London, and it has so far sur- 
vived, mainly through the indefatigability of one person, the assaults 
of war conditions. It is hoped that this movement will spread and 
that more such Houses will spring up in many parts of England as 
they have in the United States. But the houses cannot come to 
be without men and women exercising hospitality, living the com- 
mon life of the Church to the full in order thus to welcome the 
multitude as it comes in individual units to the door. Such work 
cannot be taken up as an alternative job, it offers no career, it is 
not an answer to unemployment. It demands a gift of self equal 
and in some ways greater than the gift a man or woman makes in 
entering an enclosed contemplative order. It demands a life lived 
in the spirit of the three vows, with real poverty as a standard. A 
whole time worker will share all he has with the poor he houses. 
Nothing will be more his than theirs. If he has nothing to begin 
with he will depend on alms with his guests; if he has some pos- 
sessions they will be at the disposal of all comers. And above all 
it is important that there should be more than one helper running 
such a house. Several living together in the common life begun 
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at the altar and continued round the dining table, praying together, 
perhaps saying the Little Office in a common chapel. For such a 
work must be fed constantly by prayer and poverty. Perhaps a 
nucleus of Tertiaries could be formed as the link between the life 
round the altar and that round the hospitable table. 

At least it should be realised that devoted labour of that sort is 
badly needed, even if it be only for part of a day once a week. Still 
more are whole time workers looked for. They are wanted at St. 
Joseph’s House, 129 Malden Road, N.W.5, but in other places too— 
for there are several centres waiting for those with a vocation to 
fulfil. If this seems a tiny speck of light against the dark back- 
ground of a Europe rapidly turning pagan through sheer indifference, 
it is a light whfich even the indifferent can recognise. It can achieve 
much if it grows over here as it has already grown in the United 
States, and it does show that the only way of remaining in “the 
world’’ in order to save it is the way of poverty, which short cir- 
cuits all problems of industrialism and — thedry. 

Tue Eprror. 


Way Crime? Some causes and remedies from the psychological 


standpoint. By Claud Mullins. (Methuen, 6s.). 


Mr. Mullins’ new book, like his last, discusses crime, and finds 
that that discussion leads outside most of the apparent limits of 
the subject. Here, as previously, a catholic is likely to feel that’ 
Mr. Mullins is swayed more by the findings of medical psychology 
than by what the Christian revelation has to say about the nature 
of man; and one wonders upon what principle he guides his selec- 
tions from authors whose views, in the last resort, are wholly in- 
compatible. But what is made abundantly clear, not only by Mr. 
Mullins’ psychological learning but even more by his experience as 
a magistrate, is the impossibility of overstressing the importance 
of parental influence, for good or evil, upon children. In his zeal 
to find remedies for crime, Mr. Mullins adopts a favourable line 
towards such things as eugenic sterilisation and—with many reser- 
vations—divorce; but all his evidence in fact goes to show that it 
is only through a total acceptance of the traditional Christian moral- 
_ ity that the effects he desires can be achieved. That morality is 
based upon human responsibility; and Mr. Mullins’ books would 
be valuable if they did nothing more than prove that there is no 
substitute. But they do more, not only by making practical sug- 
gestions, some of which are of great wisdom and humanity, but by 
attempting to bring legal practice into relation with the realities 
of human problems and distress. Luxe Turner, O.P. 
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gether, PSYCHOTHERAPY AND ETHICS* 
such a The whole question of the moral aspect of psychotherapy is, it 
haps a seems to me, a vast and intricate one, and one which has as yet 
the life been given little serious and thoroughgoing consideration. This is 
due in part to the fact that contemporary psychotherapeutic theory 
sort is and practice is in so variegated, amorphous and contradictory a 
c. Still state that few generalisations about it are possible, let alone any 
at St. critical examination of it as a whole in the light of any body of 
s too— ethical principles. It is possible, indeed, to take the written works 
tion to of a given writer on psychological theory and methods and to sub- 
- back- ject them to ethical scrutiny, and a certain amount of work of vary- 
rence, ing merit has been done in this direction; work which is itself, per- 
chieve haps, by no means impervious to serious criticism. But even such 
United work as this, within its own inevitable limitations, is not always 
1 “‘the very practically helpful. The theoretical expositions of psycholo- 
rt cir- gists and the accounts which they give of their methods are not in- 
frequently both better and worse than their actual practice; and in 
TOR. » any case do not afford very adequate material for judgment and dis- 
cussion on the part of those who themselves lack’ either active or 
—— passive psychotherapeutic experience. 
But the practical urgency of the problem is too acute to allow us 
ogical to wait indefinitely for some decisive and all-inclusive ethico- 
psychotherapeutical synthesis. The problem is brought home to 
finds most of us in its most challenging and concrete form when the 
its of question arises of committing ourselves or others to psychological 
that’ treatment. Do we not, in doing so, risk the undermining of our’ 
ology moral principles, perhaps of our religion and our faith? Rumours 
ature have reached us, perhaps, of alleged psychotherapists who, after 
selec- long and costly weeks of treatment, prescribe some such homely old 
y in- palliatives as a dose of fornication, divorce, cutting loose from 
| Mr. hearth and home, or some other form of uncleanness, injustice or ° 
se impiety. We have heard vaguely that one whole and important 
ae school of psychological analysis regards the elimination of God and 
line conscience, thinly disguised as a super-ego, as the chief desidera- 
ors tum in any successful analysis. Ugly rumours have reached us too 
at it of dark doings in the treatment itself: of conditioning to certain 
oral- patterns of behaviour under compulsions induced by hypnosis or ‘ 
ty is drugs; of confessions of dark secrets and immoral abreactions com- 
‘ould pelled by drugs or shock; of analysts who conceive it to be their 
ie first task to induce their patients to fall in love with them and 
Ay heer read to the Oxford branch of the Newman Association. It is pub- 
birth aly 96 Professor C. G. Jung on occasion of his seventieth 
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whose whole treatment consists in holding morbid and pornographic 
conversations. Even if we do not credit such rumours, there re- 
mains a fundamental misgiving not lightly to be set aside. Are we 
not in any case, in submitting to psychological treatment, subject- 
ing our minds to the direction, perhaps to the domination, of an- 
other mind, and one whose moral and religious standards may be 
fundamentally unsound and are in any case fallible? Even if we 
could be assured on that, must it not inevitably be that the whole 
end and aim of any psychologist who knows his business is to 
fashion the mind of his patient to his own standard of ‘‘normality”’, 
and must not the “‘normal’’ inevitably be in accordance with the 
standard of the majority of men, i.e. in accordance with the stan- 
dard of conformity to this wicked world? Will he not inevitably 
filch from us our religion and whatever ethical standards we may 
have which are not those of the world around us? 


To these and suchlike misgivings a number of answers are com- 
monly offered. Perhaps the most common—and in my opinion the 
most specious and dangerous—is that which will spirit away our 
misgivings with the magic name of ‘‘science’’. Psychotherapy, we 
shall be told, is a respectable branch of medicine; it is the employ- 
ment of purely scientific methods for the curing of purely mente! 
disorder. It has nothing whatever to do with religion or with 
morality; and mental disorder (it is further implied) has nothing to 
do with spiritual or moral disorder; neither with a man’s religious 
convictions, nor with virtue or vice. Psychoneurosis is a disease as 
cancer is a disease; the methods of curing it are parallel, and are 
neither affected by, nor do they affect, the religion or the morals of 
either practitioner or patient. Cure can and should be achieved 
without its tampering with the patient’s religion or his ,morality in 
the slightest. The genuine psychotherapist will be solely con- 
cerned, as is the medical man, with correct diagnosis, discovering 
the neurological or psychological cause of the complaint, and apply- 
ing the appropriate remedy. The ccncern of the truly scientific 
psychotherapist is with an autonomous psychological sphere and 
with scientific remedies as ethically neutral as a bottle of physic 
or the surgeon’s knife. Indeed, should religious or moral issues 
arise, he will in his own interests and that of the cure respect his 
patient’s convictions and keep carefully off the grass. There is 
really nothing whatever to fear; and the priest and the moralist 
will kindly mind their own business and not meddle in a scientific 
world which they cannot expect to understand. It may be true 
that, for instance, the philosophy of a Freud may be materialistic 
and atheistic, and that the tendency among some of his disciples 
falls short of traditional ethical standards. But the philosophy, the 
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Weltanschauung, the moral principles of these men, can and must 
always be distinguished from their science and from their scientific 
therapeutic technique. 

Some such line as this to allay our misgivings is taken by many 
who should, in my opinion, know better. It is, roughly speaking, 
the line taken by quite a few Catholic psychologists and their 
friends. ‘These will indeed be found to allow that religion may be | 
a useful adjunct in the effecting of the cure, but only, it would 
seem, as something purely adventitious and extraneous to the ther- 
apeutic process. Some will further admit a negative réle to the 
moralist, inasmuch as it belongs to him to decide what is permis- 
sible and not permissible in the treatment and the remedy. The 
idea that the Freudian technique may be safely applied without 
subscribing to the Freudian philosophy has been argued by Roland 
Dalbiez, and his position has been supported by Maritain. Among 
non-Catholics, Dr. William Brown is noteworthy as accepting in 
the main Freudian ‘‘science’’ and “‘technique’’, but repudiating 
Freudian ‘‘philosophy’’ and “‘irreligion’’. This is not the place to 
enter into a discussion of this very special question: we must ask 
in more general terms whether an answer on the lines suggested is 
really adequate to allay our misgivings. 

Personally, I do not find it so: indeed I find it the very reverse 
of reassuring, and all the more dangerous because it is a half-truth 
which disregards the real point at issue, and suggests that our 
would-be comforter, if he be himself a psychotherapist, is blind to 
what he is actually doing when he plies his craft. It suggests that 
he is, if sincere, dangerously unconscious of the real nature of his 
relationship to his patient, be he himself neurologist, psychiatrist 
or analyst—but more especially if he be analyst. 


Now it is perfectly true that psychotherapy is, or should strive to 
be, rigorously scientific. By this I mean that, at a very minimum, 
it should be based solely upon observation and experience of 
psychological fact and pheonomena_ and on no a-priori theory; and 
that it should not, as such, invoke postulates, hypotheses and 
theories beyond such as are demanded and verifiable by the factual 
evidence. We need not, at this stage, press our would-be com- 
forters to too precise a definition of what they understand by 
““scientific’’, or to state what range they would give to the term 
“psychological data’’, or inquire whether they are prepared to take 
a comprehensive view of all the data or limit them solely to such 
facts or aspects of facts as will fit into the categories of mechanical 
and historical causation. It may also be allowed that psychother- 
apy is a branch of medicine in the historical sense that all forms of 
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contemporary psychotherapeutic practice, even depth analysis, 
have their origin, directly or indirectly, in the medical clinic. We . 
need not, at this stage, inquire whether this fact has been al- i 
together to their advantage. We may, however, inquire whether as 
this idea of psychotherapy as a specialised branch of medicine does “a 
\ not pre-suppose a purely materialistic conception of the function of : 
_ medicine itself which is now very much less self-evident than it was Ha 
for our fathers, and which seems to be being abandoned largely - 
owing to the impetus of psychology itself: it is with dubious pro- e 
riety that psychotherapy can hide behind medicine from the chal- he 
.enge of moral and spiritual factors when these are being increas- et 
udgiy recognised by hard bitten surgeons and neurologists in the th 
aetiology of functional and even organic health and disease. But Wl 
we need not enter into these somewhat intricate and _ recondite 
matters in order to question the equation between the cure of 
cancer and the cure of a psychoneurosis. The plain fact is that the ss 
latter is directly concerned with the patient’s mental outlook on in 
life, and with patterns and principles of behaviour, with the whole ge 
order of values, motives and duties, in a sense in which the former ge 
is not. If psychological treatment does not issue in the change of w 
a man’s mentality, his outlook, his manner of conduct, his attitude to 
to the world and his own place in the world, it surely fails entirely th 
in its own set purpose. And, however we may choose to define ec 
ethics, or for that matter religion, surely we must agree that they in 
are both concerned with precisely these very things. 1 do not ov 
therefore see how we can possibly agree to such a distinction bee |  ¢, 
tween mental and spiritual or moral disordér as is sometimes sug- w 
gested; nor do I see how a responsible and conscientious psycho- 
therapist can disclaim any concern with his patient’s religion and er 
morals, and treat these as an untouchable sphere which is no con- 5] 
cern of his. Is it not self-evident that if religion is concerned with T 
a man’s ultimate values and motives, if it precisely constellates W 
and gives unity and direction to a man’s interior attitudes and ex- th 
ternal behaviour, then, if a man is suffering from any form of con- e 
{lict, or is at the mercy of fears and compulsions which inhibit that di 
unification and orientation, then there is something wrong with or 
that man’s religion and that his religion is itself involved in his pI 
isorder? To suppose that such a man can be brought to achieve |] gi 
nything like a change of outlook and behaviour while his religion lig 
remains unaffected seems like trying to make him achieve a self- ar 
contradiction. And experience would seem to confirm that, in the fc 
case of patients who consciously subscribe to, or have been brought lo 
up in, some religious belief or practice, their religion or ethical code e 
is not only an element in their problem, but also appears quite ra 
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nalysis, openly as one of its principal factors. Even in the case of patients 
~ oe who profess no religion, fundamental religious issues are found to 
sn ati emerge in depth-analysis as roots of the trouble, and also as the 
whether vehicles of its solution. C. G. Jung, as is well known, goes so far 
ne does as to maintain that there can be no successful ‘‘cure”’ of adult 
- me psychoneurosis which does not involve the attainment of a new re- - 
Pode ligious attitude and the abandonment of previous religious or irre-— 
largely ligious attitudes: something, therefore, very like a conversion. We 
mah od may ask, indeed, whether any word can better sum up what must 
edenend be sought from psychotherapy than METANOIA—a change of 
Pages mind and heart; and we may recall that the very word ‘religio’, like 

in the the Sanscrit ‘yoga’, means to bind back or together: it is that 
But which should bind a man together by binding him to God—or what- 
condite ever he may call his ultimate value and the last end of his life. 
‘ure of It does therefore seem to me unscientific to contend that, in the, 7, 
hat the name of science, psychotherapy can and should disregard religious 
ook on and moral issues. Even from the purely therapeutic standpoint it 

) whole seems that a patient’s religion and moral principles cannot be re- 
former garded by the practitioner as a tabu, a constant which can remain 
ange of unchanged throughout the process. And I would further venture 
ttitude to contend that the psychotherapist who supposes otherwise is of all 
sntirely the most to be regarded with suspicion, for he is of all the most un- 
define conscious of his responsibilities, of the principal factors and of the 

at they inevitable outcome of any effective treatment he may give. More- 
lo not over, an analyst who is so minded will be unaware of, and so in- 
ion bee =| capable of transforming, the religious and moral transferences 
eS Sug which the patient will be all the more likely to project upon him. 
rsycho- Before turning to see if we can make some more constructive 
on and contribution to the solution of our problem, we must take a re- , 
weliaperd spectful glance at those who would go to the opposite extreme. 
d with There are many, otherwise of very differént schools of thought, 
ellates who would agree in the main with all we have said, but would deny 
nd ex- that our problem of co-relating ethics with psychotherapy really 

of con- exists. This they will do, though in very different and contra- 
it that dictory ways, by asserting more or less openly that they are really 

| with one and the same thing. It would take us too far away from our 
in his principal subject to discuss what may be called ‘‘pan-psycholo- 
chieve gism’’—I mean the theory, more or less openly avowed, that re- 
eligion ligion, morality, indeed everything, is ‘‘nothing but’’ psychology, 

a self- and which tends in practice to substitute psychological technique 
in the for religion. It may be mentioned, incidentally, that pan-psycho- 
rought logism has been frequently and formally repudiated by C. G. Jung, 

1 code ‘and that it can easily be shown that it goes far beyond what is war- 

quite ranted by his own data and scientific postulates if they be rightly 
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understood; but a certain tendency in this direction among some 
ot his disciples, which can claim some measure of support 
irom some of his own less careful writing, cannot be denied. But 
we are, most of us, more tamiliar with what may be called a crude 
pan-religionism’’. This denies our problem by saying in effect 
tnat there is no room for psychotherapy because religion supplies 
ail our needs. ‘‘Keep the faith; keep the commandments; go to 
the Sacraments; be resigned to the Will of God; say your prayers; 
consuit a priest; read good books—and then you will be quite all 
right and won't want to get involved with psychologists’’. We are 
probably familiar with the cheery advice, and many a neurotic is 
perhaps dimly aware that, had he consistently followed it, he 
wouid have found therein an effective prophylactic against his 
present condition. But he has tried all these things, and his con- 
dition seems worse rather than better. And naturally so; for the 
very essence of any psychoneurotic condition lies in the inability 
of consciousness and conscious control to cope with or relate itself 
to some autonomous and automatic system, whose power is in- 
creased rather than lessened by reinforcement of the habitual con- 
scious attitude and behaviour. His religion, it must be repeated, 
is precisely one of the elements or factors in the disorder: it is pre- 
cisely failing to fulfil its function of integration and co-ordination. 
Not only does he experience fears or compulsions which are not 
wholly at the disposition of conscious will (for that is the lot of 
failen humanity generally); he is at their mercy, their unwilling 
victim; with them he is precisely impotent to enter into any satis- 
factory relationship. It is not that his religion is objectively and 
in itself incapable of forming a bridge; but his personal religion is 
itself infected with the disorder. It is not to be denied that com- 
petent and understanding religious or moral instruction on the con- 
scious level may in some measure remove intellectual misunder- 
standings which foster the neurotic condition; but in the measure 
in which it is truly neurotic, it seems impossible for any mere re- 
vision of purely intellectual judgment to resolve the automatism 
of the complex and place it at the disposal of consciousness. 

I cannot think, then, as is sometimes urged, that a priest, as 
uch, is any satisfactory substitute for the analyst, any more than 
he analyst is a satisfactory substitute for the priest. Further- 
ore, I do not think that our problem would necessarily be satis- 

factorily solved if only we could find an analyst whose own re- 
ligious beliefs and ethical principles were unexceptionable. It is 
not to the psychologist we should go if what we seek and need 
were merely theological or religious instruction: the psychologist is 
not, and ought not to be, any substitute for the religious or moral 
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teacher. But such a one, it may be urged, can at least be relied 
upon not to make us lose our faith or our morals; if, as Catholics 
(for instance) we seek treatment solely from a Catholic psychologist, 
we can at least be assured that his treatment will make us ‘‘good”’ 
and not make us ‘‘bad’’. 

Now it is just here, I would submit, that the real crux of our, | 
problem confronts us. For, it seems to me, the real question ey 
issue is not merely the risk that the psychologist will make us bad, 
but that he will make us anything. Have we any right to be made 
anything, even to be made good? Are we not merely delivering 
ourselves from one compulsive automatism to another? Is an im- 
posed and compulsive goodness really goodness at all? Is the 
scientific employment of psychological knowledge, even for our 
alleged good, and whether on the mass-scale of the State propa- 
ganda-machine or for the individual in the consulting room, a thing 
which is ethically tolerable—or even, for matter of that, thera- 
peutically successful? Are we really paragons of virtue—or even 
psychologically healthy—if we are so conditioned by external 
means that we cannot very well help ourselves? The problem 
narrows itself down to what seems at first sight to be an insoluble 
dilemma between freedom and determinism. Though of all the 
various schools of psychology the Behaviourist would alone seem 
to be explicitly committed to absolute determinism, it seems that 
any psychology which claims to be scientific, in the sense of being 
bound by the principles of mechanistic causality or sequence must 
to that extent be deterministic; and any psychotherapy which 
claims to be rigidly scientific must be likewise committed to deter- 
minism. Whatever means it employs, whether physical or not, it is 
bound by the laws of mechanical causation. This means that, in diag-\ 
nosis, it must exclude moral choice as a factor in the origin of the - 
complaint and regard any sense of guilt as a morbid delusion. What 
is more serious and to the point, it must in its curative methods 
work on the sole assumption that the positing of a certain cause 
will produce a certain effect, and the whole task of the physician 
will consist in finding and positing the appropriate stimulus to in 
duce a preconceived and desired response. And if it is indeed true 
that by ‘‘scientific’’ we are to understand solely that which can 
be dealt with in terms and categories of historical and mechanical 
causation, then I can myself see no way out of this dilemma. The 
psychotherapist, the more he claims to be in this sense a detached 
and rigid scientist, the more he is in fact a magician wh employs 
an esoteric and superior knowledge whereby he gains power over 
other people’s minds and hearts and fashions them in accord with 
his own preconceived idea of ‘‘normality’’; and whether he be a 
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black magician or a white magician is of considerably less import- 
ance from the religious and ethical standpoint than the fact that 
he is a magician at all. 

My own very limited reading and experience of contemporary 


psychology compels me to record the opinion that by far the 


greater bulk of it seems to presuppose, openly or covertly, these 
exclusively mechanistic assumptions and to be conditioned by their 
limitations. The more it claims to be respectable and _ scientific 
and to eschew all quackery, and the more it aspires to the con- 
dition of an exact science in the traditional sense, the more will a 
psychotherapy based exclusively upon it be unacceptable to the 
primary claims of human freedom and responsibility. Fortunately, 
in practice, instinct and commonsense admit the surreptitious in- 
troduction of factors which cannot, in this narrow sense, be re- 
garded as “‘scientific’’. But there is, to my knowledge, only one 
school of psychotherapy which openly, consistently and methodi- 
cally repudiates the sufficiency and primacy of the principles of 
mechanistic and historical causality in psychotherapeutic practice. 

C. G. Jung, as is well known, broke with Freud on the issue of 
the all-sufficiency of infantile sexuality, the Oedipus complex, and 
repression to provide the aetiology of every mental disorder. But, 
specialising in the treatment of dementia praecox, or introversion 
neurosis as he prefers to call it, he was led to discover that Freud’s 
preoccupation with historical causation was apt only to confirm 
the patient in his regression and in his morbid shirking of personal 
responsibility. Jung was not concerned with formal morals as 
such, but as an empirical and practical therapist he was very much 
concerned to help his patients to get better. He was driven to the 
conclusion that the concepts of historical and mechanical causation, 
with their exclusive reference to the historical past, were inap- 
propriate and inadequate to handle a practical therapy which was 
of its nature concerned with the patient’s present and _ future. 
Furthermore, they failed as adequate vehicles to exhaust the 
latent content of his patient’s dream-material, which he found to 
have a present and prognostic reference as well as a retrospective 
one. The practice, of course, preceded the theory, as the theory 
was later to provide a valuable working hypothesis for the improve- 
ment of the practice; but Jung was soon led, by way of his sub- 
stitution of undifferentiated ‘‘energy’’ or ‘‘libido’’ for Freud’s 
‘‘sexuality’’, to contend that, however valuable the employment of 
causal concepts might be, the decisive ones to be employed in 
pyschotherapy were energic rather than causal. Just as a physical 
event, as is recognised by the physicists, can be regarded ‘both 
causally and energically, so could a psychic event; and so by the 
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psychotherapist it should be. -He thus stated his basic postulates, 
postulates which involve a break, not only with Freud, but with 
the assumptions that to this day lie behind by far the greater part 


of psychotherapeutic theory and practice :— 


“Tt is a generally recognised truth that physical events can be 
looked at in two ways, that is from the mechanistic and from we ly 
energic standpoint. The mechanistic view is purely causal; from _ 
this standpoint an event is conceived as the result of a cause... 
The energic viewpoint on the other hand is in essence final; the 
event is traced from effect to cause on the assumption that energy 
forms the essential basis of changes in phenomena, that it main- 
tains itself as a constant throughout these changes, and finally 
leads to an entropy, a condition of general equilibrium. 

The flow of energy has a definite direction or goal, in that it 
follows the fall of potential in a way that cannot be reversed’’.() 

This is not the place, even if I had the ability, to expound in de- 
tail Jung’s application of the concepts and laws of quantum- 
physics and thermodynamics to psychological data. It is un- 
doubtedly daring, and perhaps not beyond criticism; but I do not 
think that it can be denied that as a working hypothesis it has 
proved in practice immensely fruitful. For a detailed exposition 
of the theory and its elaborations I must refer you to Jung’s own 
books and to such authoritative systematisers of his work as Dr. 
Jolan Jacobi® and Dr. Toni Wolff. What is important to our 
present purpose is that the theory issues from and issues in a 
practice which, at the lowest estimate, offers a way out of our 
dilemma. The psyche and its phenomenal manifestations are n 
longer to be conceived purely or primarily in terms of determined 
cause and effect, but as a relatively closed self-regulating system 
possessing its own potentialities of recovery and renewal through the 
interplay of simultaneous co-efficient functions. Reductive analy- 
sis still has its part to play, but only as a subordinate means to the 
differentiation of functions; which functions are conceived as co- 
relative, mutually exclusive but compensating quanta. The con- 
cept of a preconceived ‘‘normality’’ as the goal of psychotherapy, 
gives place to that of ‘‘individuation’’ or ‘‘integration’’; i.e. a con- 
scious balance or equilibrium of differentiated and mutually-com- 
pensating functions whose qualitative content emerges in the 
analysis itself and can in no way be determined in advance. 


(1) Contributions to Analytical Psychology, p. 1. 
(2) J. Jacobi, The Psychology of C. G. Jung. (Kegan Paul). 

(3) The Guild of Pastoral Psychology Tutorial Reading Course. Part VII. (2s. 6d. 
to non-members from 16, Hillside, S.W. 19). 
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We need not here discuss the later, and perhaps more familiar 
features of Jung’s psychology—the irreducible four functions (Sen- 
sation and Intuition; Thought and Feeling) and their interrelation; 
the four irreducible ‘‘directions’’ of psychic energy (introversion 
and extraversion; progression and regression); the collective un- 
conscious and its immense implications for the réle of religious 
symbolism in the task of analysis; the concept of the symbol itself 
as the instrument of psychic transformation. It will be enough to 
say that all these elaborations have been rendered possible only by 
the emancipation of psychotherapy from the exclusive standpoint 
of predetermining causality. Dr. Jacobi expresses the matter ad- 
mirably when she writes: ‘“‘Sigmund Freud looks for the causae 
efficientes, the causes of later psychic disturbances. Alfred Adler 
considers and treats the initial situation with regard to a causa 
finalis, and both see in the drives the causae materiales. Jung, on 
the contrary, although he too naturally takes account of the causae 
materiales and likewise takes the causae finales as starting and 
end-points, adds to them something further in the causae formales, 
those formative forces that are represented above all through the 
symbol as mediators between the unconscious and consciousness or 
between all the pairs of psychic opposites . . . Freud employs a re- 
ductive method, Jung a prospective one.’’(4 

The practical consequences of all this for our present discussion 
are enormous. Dr. Jacobi continues, paraphrasing and quoting 
Jung himself: ‘‘Jung’s method is therefore not only to this extent 
a ‘dialectical procedure’ in that it is a dialogue between two per- 
sons . . . it is also in itself dialectic, as a process which, by con- 
fronting the contents of consciousness with those of the uncon- 
scious, calls forth a reaction between these two psychic realities 
that aims toward and results in bridging over both with a tertium 
quid, a synthesis. It is accordingly, too, from the therapeutic 
standpoint a preliminary condition that the psychologist accept 
this dialectic principle equally as binding. He does not ‘analyse’ 
an object at a theoretical distance, but is quite as much in the 
analysis as the patient . . . But the patient alone determines the 
interpretation to be given to the material he brings. Only his in- 
dividuality is decisive here; for he must have a vital feeling of as- 
sent, not a rational consent but a true experience. ‘Whoever 
would avoid suggestion must therefore look upon a dream _inter- 
pretation as invalid until the formula is found that wins the 

patient’s agreement’. Otherwise the next dream or the next 
vision inevitably brings up the same problem and keeps bringing it 


(4) J. Jacobi, op.cit. p. 66. 
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up until the patient has taken a new attitude as a result of his ‘ex- 
perience’. The often heard objection that the therapist could sug- 
gestively influence the patient with his interpretation could there- 
fore only be made by one who does not know the nature of the un- 
conscious; for ‘the possibility and danger of prejudicing the patient 
is greatly over-estimated. The objective-psychic, the unconscious, 
is, as experience proves, in the highest degree independent. If 
this were not so it could not at all exercise its characteristic func- 
tion, the compensation of consciousness. Consciousness can be 
trained like a parrot, but not the unconscious’.’’() 

My own limited experience strikingly confirms that it is indeed 
a fact that any attempt on the part of the analyst to interfere with 
the patient’s endopsychic process and independence, whether con- 
sciously by trying to indoctrinate the patient with his own ideas, 
or unconsciously by involving the patient in his own projections, 
will invariably call forth a vigorous protest from the patient’s un- 
conscious—either by way of a dream which criticises the analyst, 
or by a strong negative transference which, if not speedily re- 
solved will wreck the whole analysis, or at least by an acute recur- 
rence of symptoms or a recurrence of dreams which represent the 
identical unresolved problem. ‘‘The patient is always right’’— 
psychologically right—may be said to be the Golden Rule for a 
Jungian analyst; and perhaps no quality is more demanded of the 
analyst than the humility and the capacity for self-effacement and 


_self-criticism which its observance requires. His task is solely 


that of mediator, translator; the patient’s companion in the jour- 
ney into his own depths. He is always to follow; never to lead. 


He may interpret, amplify—but interpret and amplify the patient’s | 


own material in a fashion that wins the patient’s own assent. To 
do this, the reduction of effects to causes will be necessary; but the 


artificial positing of causes to produce effects, never. The analyst 


is in no sense the efficient cause of the patient’s ‘‘cure’’ by the im- 
position of any agency ab extra; his task is solely to assist the vis 
medicatrix naturae within. As I have expressed it elsewhere: 
“Jung’s is a therapy in which the practitioner makes no arrogant 
claim to ‘suggest’, still less to force, the patient into any precon- 
ceived mould of alleged ‘normality’, but, on the contrary, one in 
which his task is solely to assist in uncovering the sources which 


hinder the patient from fulfilling his individual destiny . . . enab- \ 
ling the patient himself to reconstruct his own life and to transform — 


the unconscious sources of frustration and disintegration into con- 


(5) J. Jacobi, op.cit. p. 68. Quotations from Jung: Modern Man in Search of a - 


Soul, p. 12 and Integration of the Personality, p. 101. 
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scious sources of life, power and integrity. A therapy, therefore, 


whose aim and effect is in no way to restrict the patient's freedom 


and responsibility, but on the contrary one which makes the 
fullest demands upon them as the decisive factors both in the pro- 
cess and the result.’’ ts effect is precisely to liberate from. the 
inevitability of the historical-causal sequence. Or, as Dr. Jacobi 
has expressed it, it is, as a ‘“‘way to self-knowledge and self-con- 
trol’’, precisely “‘an activation of the ethical function’’. 

‘The point could, did space permit, be elaborated with a wealth 
of concrete example; the proof of the pudding must always be_in 
the eating and not in the cookery books. But 1 must draw to such 
a conclusion as the situation allows. I do not want to suggest that 
no conceivable theoretical hypotheses other than those of C. G. 
Jung can be ethically acceptable. 1 do not want to imply that no 
psy cnotherapist who does not claim discipleship of Jung is reliable, 
ot that therapists of other schools may not attain equaliy admir- 
able results because of (or in spite oi) other theories; nor can | 
even say that every psychotherapist who wears a ‘‘Jungian’’ label 
on that account deserves our unqualified confidence; nor again do | 
think it possible to give unqualified assent to every word that Jung 
himself has written. But 1 do venture to submit that Jungian 
theory and practice at least offer possibilities of a way out from the 
dilemma with which this paper has been occupied. 


I have not been abie in this paper to do more than to attempt to 
get the real nature of the problem into focus, to submit that we 
should be on our guard against certain specious but spurious solu- 
tions, and finally to suggest that the work of C. G. Jung does pro- 
vide us with sound foundations on which we can build. But I am 
far from believing that even fidelity to Jungian theory and practice 
will immediately solve all the difficulties which in practice may 
arise. The special case of the Catholic patient, and the collabora- 
tion of priest and therapist in his treatment, is by itself a vast, com- 
plex and practically untouched subject. I confess that I cannot 

/see any existing, ready-made solution to our problem; the solution 
does not exist, it is a job yet to be done. 

The task before us is gigantic indeed; I can do no more than al- 
lude to what appear to me the most pressing needs. In the field 
of psychology itself there is, it seems to me, the urgent business 
of the delimitation and co-ordination of neurological, psychiatrical 
and analytical methods. There is the crying need for more, and 
still more, reliable analysts; analysts who are not only technically 
experienced and equipped, but who are possessed of the moral and 
spiritual integrity, the intellectual and emotional discipline, the 
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humility, patience, and fearlessness—above all, the capacity for 
self-sacrificing and disinterested love—which fruitful analysis de- 
mands. Closely associated with this is the need for some method 
whereby both the training and the consulting of analysts can be 
made very much less financially prohibitive than they are at 
present. 

Then, from the point of view of our special preoccupations as 
Catholics, there is the need for the theoretic co-ordination of 
psychology with theology; for consideration of the very special 
practical problems of the spiritual direction of analysants and their 
after-care: the peculiar needs of Catholic patients and of those 
many who, as an outcome of analysis, are brought to the threshold 
of the Church, but who, all too often, are sent empty away to find 
some spurious substitute in gnostic cults.) Due consideration of 
each of these subjects would require a paper to itself. 

Finally, I would suggest that we cannot complacently suppose 
that all the work to be done lies only with the psychologists, and 
that religious and moral education among us is in so happy a state 
that we need do nothing about it. Aristotle said-that ethical in- 
quiry and teaching cannot be undertaken without a knowledge of 
the human psyche; and rightly so, for what is ethics but the pat- 
tern of habit and conduct with a view to the telos, the end and ful- 
filment, the balance and health, of the whole human soul and all 
its parts? This standpoint, which is that of St. Thomas, not to 
speak of the Fathers of the Church, seems to be virtually ignored 
in the kind of teaching which presents morality solely as an ex- 
‘rinsically imposed code of arbitrary regulations rather than as a 
life of virtue, of a ‘‘second nature’’ which responds to and _inte- 
grates the innate needs and tendencies of the whole man.’ The 
‘norality of the complex ‘‘moral systems’’, which filters from some 


of our ‘“‘moral theology’’ textbooks into our schools and homes, in ~ 


effect substitutes an external and casuistic jurisprudence for the 
cultivation of an immanent Prudence; resistance to and suppres- 
ion of, instinctive desire for its heightening and transformation by 
the disposition of Temperance within the appetitus concupiscibilis 
itself; cold, dutiful, anti-instinctual effort for the virtue of Forti- 
tude within the appetitus irascibilis—the instinctive ‘‘will to 


power’’. All this is not only a repudiation of the traditional pre- — 


Reformation Catholic moral theology, it is a veritable breeding 
ground of psychological conflict, frustration, psychoneurosis—and 
leakage. Can we say either that Christian doctrine is commonly 
presented among us in all its psychological relevance as the Verbum 
salutis, the Divine message and pattern of integral human health 
and wholeness? Each of these questions, in their turn, raises vast 
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issues which require, not a paper, but whole books to themselves. 
I cannot here do more than indicate some of the urgent questions 
which our problem of the religious and moral aspect of psycho- 
therapy raises in my own mind, and some of the tasks with which 
it seems to me to confront us. For, I must repeat, I can see no 
complete and ready-made solution to our problem; only a challenge 


to an immense amount of work yet to be done. 
Victor WuirE, O.P. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH YOUNG 
DELINQUENTS 


The inner history of a social experiment, if told by a chief actor 
in it, is nearly always interesting to the reader, as well as being 
valuable to those working in the same field. And the whole sub- 
ject of delinquency among children and adolescents has become an 
urgent one for many who, in this time of war, are looking ahead 
to the generation which will inherit our land afterwards. 

An account has been published of a venture made in treating 
‘“‘in a free environment on sympathetic and individual lines’’ boys 
and young men who had, in various ways and degrees, shown them- 
selves ‘‘misfits’’, or as anti-social. Not all were law-breakers, and 
only exceptionally had a member of Hawkspur Camp been in pri- 
son; but many were rapidly qualifying for Borstal sentences, and 
all provided material for Mr. Will’s intensive study, and the work- 
ing out of his purpose when he accepted the post of Camp Chief. 

He was backed by a little group of Quakers who were concerned 
with the problem of training maladjusted youth, and his staff was 
formed of a few men prepared, like himself, to tackle it by wholly 
unconventional methods. They started in May, 1936, with a very 
inadequate capital, of which £500 was spent in buying a site, and 
a group of tents until they could put up rough buildings, as bunk- 
houses, dayroom, etc., by their own labour. The first member to 
present himself had read about the new ‘‘Q Camps’’ in a paper and, 
thinking it was the sort of place he needed, had written to ask for 
admission. He was a typical waif, having been deserted by his 
parents in babyhood; and, at the age of twenty-three, he had never 
known security or understanding in his life. By 1940, when the 
war brought the experiment to an untimely end, about fifty mem- 
bers had been welcomed for varying periods; twenty being the 


(1) The Hawkspur Experiment. By W. David Wills. (Allen & Unwin; 1941). 
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selves. Camp’s complement at a time. Of these, some came of their own 
stions accord, and others were sent to the Camp by probation officers, 
sy “6 courts, social workers, doctors or parents. 

whic 


Mr. Wills explains in his preface that his book is not intended 


et ~ to be an official record of the “‘Q Camps’’ undertaking. It is a 
ieeei frank and outspoken statement of his own motives, illustrated by 
Pp examples drawn from daily life at Hawkspur. He had arrived at 
bs his standpoint by way of previous experiences, first as a ‘‘Brother”’ 
at the Wallingford Farm Training Colony, and later as a house 
master at a Borstal Institution. Work among difficult lads—and 
his own failures—convinced him that discipline, as the word is 
commonly used, is not the remedy that ‘‘any magistrate’’ believes; ——__ 
it to be for every kind of delinquent. 
actor He also disclaims the labels of psychologist and scientist for him- 
being self, declaring that if he must put himself into a category it was 
2 sub- as a Christian that he carried out his task, believing that the prin- 
ne an ciples underlying the work at Hawkspur were those taught in the 
ahead Gospels. At the same time, he made full use of all the help he 
could obtain from specialists in psychology and therapeutics, send- 
~ating ing his ‘‘eases’’ up to London for treatment by them, and being in 


| frequent consultation with them for diagnosis. Some of his readers 
them- will regret that Mr. Wills, who calls himself “‘that most noxious of 
creatures, a layman dabbling in psychology’’, has not altogether 


and 

n pri- avoided its highly infectious jargon. But his views and practice 
, and are set forth with such boyish gusto that, apart from his own 
work- avowal, he would not pass as a Quaker himself. 


hief. One of Mr. Wills’s fundamental ideas is given in the words of a 
Cockney mother who pleaded for her son in the police court, ‘‘He’s 
a good boy, yer honour, bar what he does.’’ He accepted that as 
‘holly true of all his wayward charges, counting on a deeply-rooted desire 
in each to realise the better self; to be approved by his own people 


oe and group. He held that when the boy forfeited these by his out-. 
eaealic. ward conduct, an inner discord occurred, and presently he was 
it driven to satisfy his craving outside the home, in bad company, or 
end, | perhaps by joining a gang. Mr. Wills’s way of dealing with this 
k for contradictory state of mind was to show persistent approval of the 
y his boy himself, however perverse his deeds, until the other self could 
aolk levelop in an atmosphere of affection not dependent on his be- 
haviour. 
nem- The particular boy, ‘‘Yus,’’ whose mother had unconsciously 
the described a large human group, began with the single aim of ap- 


pearing a ‘‘tough’’, but after a few months of friendliness at 
941). Hawkspur, there were signs of another nature, ‘‘gentle, consider- 
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ate, sensitive—and most important, he was happy.’’ Unfortun- 
ately, before the change could be complete, and during the Chief's 
absence, a new, untested member of the Camp persuaded ‘‘Yus’’, 
and another lad, to join him in burgling the village inn. At the 
Quarter Sessions he was sentenced to Borstal, and Mr. Wills 
doubted if that emerging self would ever be discovered there. 

_ The second boy involved in this affair was a much more compli- 
cated subject. He had been kept under at home by his father’s 
heavy hand, but was now big and strong enough to defend himself 
against that form of discipline. At sixteen he seemed a thoroughly 
unpromising youth, dishonest, given to fits of violent temper or 
depression, quite illiterate, and incapable of any soré of steady 
work. Every means of training him was tried for nearly two years, 
without much improvement in his character. Then it was sug- 
gested by a woman doctor, who specialised in teaching retarded 
adults. that Jim should have an interview with the head of a paint- 
ing school in London, where he used the art as a way of healing 
various neuroses. 

That proved to be the turning point for Jim. It was arranged 
that he should attend the school three days a week; and the teacher 
reported that, if his general education could be improved, he might 
even become a painter. After four months, Jim was visibly al- 
tered and had found a purpose in life. He announced, ‘‘Painting 
is the only thing that matters, really’’; but he had become able and 
willing to concentrate on duller work, and his bad moods lessened. 
Tt was the loss of his absorbing interest through the school’s closure 
for the summer holidays that led him to take part in the burglary; 
and his new nassion survived a vear under Borstal sentence which 
followed. Directly he was free, he returned to the one important 
thine—to take up his painting again. 

From such instances as these, drawn from the diverse adolescents 
gathered at Hawkspur, Mr. Wills found evidence to support his 
aronment against ‘‘ordinary’’ discipline, i.e., a rule imposed on its 
subjects. He holds that this kind of control makes the tamer 
characters dependent on authority, and helpless when removed 
from its sway. And, if applied to natural rebels, like Jim, it leads 
to resentment, resistance, penalties, and the final emergence of “‘a 
hardened, embittered criminal’’. But his main quarrel with those 
who prescribe ‘‘a bit of discipline’ for all and sundry young 
offenders is that they do not acknowledge the real motive of the 
system. 

He analyses the true cause as fear and a natural desire for pro- 
tection; adding a candid confession of his own self-deception, in his 
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earlier days, and of his resort to physical violence in order to gain 
a slavish obedience, and overcome his secret dread of losing con- 
trol. He believes that the safety and convenience of ‘‘the ad- 
ministrative official’ are the objects aimed at in drawing up the 
codes of reformatory institutions, and that discipline becomes in 
these an end in itself, and not a means of reconstruction. The 
sonception of discipline at Hawkspur Camp was the more positive 
one of making a way for the individual failure to shape a system 
of his own not in conflict with society. “‘A system of which, since 
he has discovered it himself, he can see the value and by which he 
wants to live.’’ 

Because Mr. Wills wished to know the members as they really 
were, to observe every symptom so that he might discover the hid- 
den malady, he gave the members an extraordinary degree of 
tiberty. He lived and worked with them as a comrade, not exact- 
ing deference or submission, though it is evident that his own 
strong personality gained for him the influence of a leader; and they 
contided in him because he was never surprised or shocked by any- 
ihing they told him. 

The Camp Council was designed to frame such — and regula- 
.ons as were found to be necessary in a community of this kind. 
it consisted of the whole number of the members and. staff, who 
met weekly to hear complaints and to discuss the affairs of the 
camp. Judging by the verbatim report of one of these meetings, 
it was a very informal assembly; the members not refraining from 
colloquial abuse of each other, and using distinctly unparliamen- 
tary terms of debate. But the real crux was to turn the Council 
mto an effective governing body; for the members evaded respon- 
sibility whenever they could, and preferred the chance of a public 
‘grouse’ about any real or imaginery grievance to putting matters 
right for themselves. Therefore, if some measure essential to the 
welfare of the Camp was to be carried through, instead of making 
a ‘‘law’’, general agreement to the suggestion had to be won by 

tact and good humour. 

In this connexion, Mr. Wills recalls the elaborate system of self- 
government which he had found at the American Institution for 
young offenders, called ‘“The Junior Republic’. There all the 
administrative offices of American Democracy were reproduced 
among the boys, with their imposing titles. But, though he ad- 
mits that it would help them to understand their functions as citi- 
zens when they went back to normal life, Mr. Wills thought it too 
imitative of the adult organization which he does not regard as 
“necessarily an ideal system of Government’. 
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In his own experimental work, an occasional phase of anarchy 
caused him no dismay. He took it as a sign of vitality; and, if he 
ever felt hopeless about any of his members, it was of the amen- 
able type which he knew might end as a “‘model prisoner’, keep- 
ing every rule, and only contented when deprived of liberty and 
independence. 

Though disarmingly ready to own that he sometimes made errors 
of judgment, or blundered in handling one of his delinquents, he 
was sure that his basic principle of self-determined reform was the 
right one. And, like most men who have been converted from one 
way of thinking to another, his faith in the later conviction is par- 
ticularly tenacious and ardent. 


Perhaps that mental and moral reaction in his own experience 
made it difficult for him to allow that only a small-scale experi- 
ment, like his at Hawkspur, could be run on equally individual and 
specialised lines. For economic reasons alone, and because of the 
increasing demand for Borstal accommodation, it seems that the 
more orthodox social reformers—who are also intent on improving 
their methods—must needs direct the big institutions needed as an 
alternative to prison sentences for youth. But even those who 
cannot go all the way with Mr. Wills, and find his conclusions too 
sweeping, will recognise his devotion to the cause of young delin- 
quents, and the generous courage of his experiment—which he 
hopes will be made again, and extended, after the war. 

Certainly his view of the training system in force at our Borstal 
Institutions is not endorsed by such an expert observer as Mrs. Le 
Mesurier, whose book, ‘‘Boys in Trouble,’’ is the fruit of years 
spent in sympathetic dealing with young offenders on remand at 
Wormwood Scrubs. She and her fellow workers make friends with 
them, gather all available information about their previous _his- 
tories, and if possible visit their homes. On their reports, drawn 
up from this material, the authorities are able to decide where a 
lad can most advantageously be sent for his training. Though, at 
the outbreak of war, Wormwood Scrubs had to be cleared of its in- 
mates, the women visitors carry on their ‘‘case work’’ at the re- 
mand centre now established at Feltham. 

The penal reformers reckon that they have suffered a setback of 
twenty years in their efforts, as the consequence of war conditions, 
but they count the Borstal system—particularly as it has been 
tried out by the later experiments of comparative freedom at 
Lowdham Grange and North Sea Camp—among the assets that 
still remain to them, when so many other of their objectives are— 
at least temporarily—lost. 
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New Zealand, where a persistent spirit of reform has marked its 
Government for some years past, now has three institutions of the 
Borstal type; and is developing its work for the prevention of de- 
linquency among young people. 

Mr. Alexander Paterson, most humane of Prison Commissioners, 
addressing the Howard League in 1940, gave some details of 
Borstal in war-time which are a remarkable testimony to its value. 
Owing to orders for the evacuation of certain prisons and Borstal 
Institutions, it was necessary to discharge 1,700 lads from the 
latter at 48 hours’ notice. Of these many were not fully trained, 
and some had not half completed their training; so there was 
naturally some uneasiness as to what might result from ‘‘that mass 
discharge’ ir September, 1939. The Borstal Association’s re- 
cords showed that out of the restless crowd, thus suddenly re- 
leased, only 13 per cent. were reconvicted in the following six 
months—though, at that time, neither the fighting forces nor the 
armament firms had reached a stage of organization which could 
absorb them. 

After outlining Mr. Wills’s work at Hawkspur Camp, it seems 
only fair to quote these authoritative witnesses to the great mea- 
sure of success achieved by a system which has now stood the test 
of time—and abundant criticism—since its beginning forty years 
ago. M. Kent. 

Author’s Note— 

Since writing this article, I have learned that the Committee 
of Friends which sponsored Hawkspur Camp maintains another 
urgent social work at Barns House, Manor, Peebles. In con- 
junction with the Scottish Department of Health, the Peebles- 
shire County Council, and the Edinburgh Education Authority, 
they opened in July, 1940, a School and Hostel for boys who 
had proved too troublesome in billets, to be re-educated and 
humanised, with Mr. Wills as their Warden. The results of the 
first year’s training make an encouraging record of improved 
health, manners and morals. 


@). Reported in The Howard Journal, Autumn, 1941. 


BLACKFRIARS 
AFTERTHOUGHTS ON AFTERCARE 


‘When I first took up rescue work,’’ wrote Canon J. Bennett, 
Administrator of the Liverpool Catholic Children’s Protection 
Society, ‘‘the late Mgr. Hudson drew up for my guidance ‘Ten 
Commandments of Rescue Work’. The last was, ‘If a child fails, 


> 99 


examine your own conscience’. 


The same Mer. Hudson also wrote, ‘‘The test of good rescue work 
is aftercare.’’ It was his view that the best method of aftercare, 
for boys at any rate, was to be found in a well-conducted Working 
Boys’ Home. It may be that he was right. I cannot say, for it so 
turned out in my experience that Working Boys’ Hostels, as they 
were called, were practically a failure. ‘‘A Working Boys’ Home 
is a most difficult and a most expensive organisation to run. The 
Superintendent in charge must be a man of deep spiritual instincts, 
a man of practical faith, a man of refinement and education, a man 
of business mind who can win the confidence of employers, a man 
whose very presence is a joy to the boys, one who inspires them 
with his justice and Catholic character. Given such a man, I can 
unhesitatingly say that the great majority of the boys will become 
steady workmen and practical Catholics.’’ That, also by Mgr. 
Hudson, is certainly a very good description of the right man for 
the job. 

There have been of recent years some half-dozen different at- 
tempts in London to run Working Boys’ Hostels under such man- 
agement, and all ended in failure. I believe there were as many 
attempts in the past which ended in much the same way. A few 
years ago, a house was taken in Steele’s Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
One couple after another went in, and after a few weeks, or months, 
threw up the job, or were practically thrown out. Single men, and 
even a spinster, all without success, tried to run the house; mean- 
while the only thing the boys wanted to do, and in fact did do, was 
to get away as soon as they.could find somewhere else to live. At 
last the Home was shut down, and the house handed over to some- 
one else for some other purpose. 


“It is perhaps too much to say,’’ wrote Mgr. Hudson, ‘‘that with- 
out some systematic aftercare the whole work of the Homes is 
wasted, for no one can tell what influence a Catholic education may 
have in after life. But it is true to say that the boy is not given 
a fair chance, that we are failing in our duty in not giving him a fair 
chance, and that if he fails, as he probably will, the responsibility 
is ours.”’ 

The problem, as far as London was concerned, being still an ur- 
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gent one, the authorities decided to open another hostel, but with 
Religious in charge. For this purpose a Community was invited 
to take charge, and provided with a fine, spacious, and well-equipped 
premises in the heart of London, admirably suited and placed for 
the purpose. And yet this venture rather surprisingly also turned 
out a failure. Boys simply would not stop in the hostel, and much 
the same happened when another was opened elsewhere in London. 


What was wrong? Was it the boys, those in charge, or the pre- 
mises? Perhaps, in part, it was all three. For one thing neither 
religious nor laity had yet provided a man whose very presence was 
a joy, otherwise the boys would not have left as they did. How 
much else had been lacking we may never know, but with the golden 
words of Mgr. Hudson in mind it will be worth while to try to find 
out where these endeavours went wrong, for they certainly began 
with every hope and prospect of success. 


It was not until I was asked to take over the aftercare visiting of 
Crusade of Rescue boys in 1941 that I gained any notion of what 
was wrong. Of course I had seen the failures and, by hearsay and 
personal judgment, drawn my own conclusions. In all fairness 1 
must insist that these things were no small worry to the adminis- 
tration. With no lack of goodwill and earnest endeavour, every- 
thing thus far attempted for the aftercare of boys had either failed, 
or had proved ineffective. True, a new hostel under religious was 
then running with fewer than the usual troubles, but all was still 
far from perfect, and the authorities and the religious themselves 
were not happy. Boys were in trouble at their jobs, or they would 
or could not find jobs, and all sorts of problems had arisen which 
threatened to defy solution, but which it became my task to try and 
solve. 


It was not long before I came to realise the value of a good- 
hearted working-class woman and her husband to a homeless boy. 
The boys seemed to pine for such a home, and were not happy until 
they had found it. It should be remembered that they work with 
other boys who live in such homes, and the accounts those boys 
give of father, mother, brothers and sisters make them hungry for 
a share in some such family circle. Further, it cannot be denied 
that a Working Boys’ Hostel, no matter how well-conducted, is. to 
all intents and purposes a continuation of the institutional life of 
which the boys have already had their fill. Rightly or wrongly 
(and I think rightly) they have pictured a freer and more individual 
life on going out to work, only to find themselves still subject to the 
tule—however easy—which they hoped to have done with for ever. 
Small wonder they become dissatisfied and kick over the traces. I 
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had one boy whom the religious found so intractable that it was im- 
possible to keep him any longer. I placed him with one of my 
foster-mothers, a very good woman with a husband who was pre- 
pared to take a fatherly interest in the lad. They got him a job, 
and under their care he soon became a promising, and cheerful 
member of society. 


As Mgr. Hudson wrote: ‘‘Given such a man, (as earlier des- 
cribed) the great majority of the boys will become steady workmen, 
and practical Catholics.’’ But where find such a man? The truth 
is that he is so rare that he might almost be said to be non-existent. 
In my experience of aftercare the answer at least in part is to be 
found in the extraordinary kindness and motherliness of the aver- 
age working-class woman. No trouble was too great, nothing was 
too much trouble. In some cases they went to untold lengths to 
combat the unpleasantness of dirty habits in the boys, rather than 
turn them out into the street. ‘‘Aftercare’’, to quote Mgr. Hudson 
once again, “‘is a problem that bristles with difficulties. But the 
good of the boy, and the very purpose of the Home demands that 
these difficulties be faced. The time and thought given to the 
problem of aftercare is the best contribution we can make to the 
success of our children.”’ 


Boys with these dirty habits—in particular nocturnal enuresis— 
present a very serious problem. And although it is no part of this 
account to go into the reasons for their trouble, it seemed to me 
that often they might with real benefit have been more effectively 
treated for their complaint during the many years they were in the 
Homes. Perhaps Canon Bennett, whom I have already quoted, 
touched the spot when he wrote: “‘If there is any danger signal, it 
is a tendency to forget that children must live, and work, and play, 
and pray in this world first, and that on their success, or failure 
depends their destiny in the next world.’’ And once again let me 
quote the invaluable advice of Mgr. Hudson: ‘‘It is desirable that 
the Superintendent Matron of a Home should be qualified by sys- 
tematic study. Most of our Homes for Children are staffed by Re- 
ligious. It is entirely with the idea of helping them that I make 
the suggestion of social study.’’ Those words were written in 
November, 1932, by a man whose whole life had been devoted to the 
welfare of children. Superiors of Children’s Homes to-day are 
qualified by social study for the positions they are called upon to 
fill. For my part I view the life in the actual Home solely as one 
who has come up against the full force of the problem after the 
child has left the Home, and is no longer a child. Finally, the 
doctor should not be neglected in these difficult cases of bad habits. 
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To quote once more from Canon Bennett: “‘Are we satisfied, how- 
ever, that we make best use of the doctor? Sometimes minor ail- 
ments are disregarded to the detriment of the child in after life.’ 
A matter that cannot be too strongly impressed — all who have 
the care of children in Homes. 

To return to aftercare, I am certain that the re person is the 
motherly landlady whose husband is prepared to take a fatherly 
interest in the boy. A couple like this provide—though themselves 
unaware of the fact—an atmosphere that does not exist in any other 
class, or order of society. Most of the virtues listed by Mgr. Hud- 
son are to be found in such a woman and her husband. Hence their 
success with homeless boys. Put into this atmosphere the boy 
comes almost at once to regard the house as home. He calls the 
woman ‘‘mum’”’, and doesn’t mind if she is a bit on the grubby side. 
Indeed, if he hasn't got to be too particular, and can sit down to 
meals like his foster-father—coat, collar, and tie off—he’ll be per- 
fectly happy. A good Catholic couple on these lines will make a 
success of a boy who has proved a complete terror in a hostel. 

To sum up: Hostels are failures because they are physically un- 
able to reproduce within their sphere of influence the atmosphere 
of a Catholic, working-class home. They continue, and often em- 
phasise the very things the boy most wants to forget. That they 
do fail is not a condemnation of the hostels, but is, if anything, a 
convincing proof that the foster-mother system for the working boy 
is beyond all else the very best solution to most of his troubles, and 
incidentally, to the troubles of those who have his welfare at heart. 


ALFRED GROSCH. 


(Late Aftercare Visitor for 
Crusade of Rescue). 
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REVIEWS 
POLITICS 


CHRISTIANITY AND Democracy. By Jacques Maritain. (Geoffrey 
Bles; 5s.). 
The decisive difference between the present phase of M. Mari- 
tain’s political writing and the rigorous metaphysical essays which 
first invited his English readers to the labour and illuminations of 
Thomist thinking is a difference between ways of using language 
and ideas. While Art et Scolastique was an exposition and de- 
velopment of doctrine applying principles of metaphysics to the 
elucidation of the philosophy ot art and fulfilling, as if incidentally, 
the civilizing Confucian task of rectifying terms, the present book 
is a work of rhetoric in the precise sense that its object is not so 
much to define as to persuade, and its achievement is to have ex- 
pressed not precisely a truth but a hope. 

Christianity and Democracy is a labour of compassion. ‘“‘We do 
not change at will the names for which generations of men have 
suffered and hoped,’’ he says, (p. 20). Maritain rather identifies 
himself with the suffering because it is the suffering of ‘‘the people” 
and “‘It is on the condition of existing in communion with the 
people that all efforts bear fruit in temporal history, and that the 
inspirational leadership which the people need keeps both its 
strength and its legitimacy’’ (p. 32). He embraces the hope be- 
cause ‘‘the important thing for the political life of the world and 
for the solution of the crisis of civilization is by no means to pretend 
that Christianity is linked to democracy and that Christian faith 
compels every believer to be a democrat; it is to affirm that de- 
mocracy is linked to Christianity and that the democratic impulse 
has arisen in human history as a temporal manifestation of the in- 
spiration of the Gospel’’ (p. 24-5). 

From the detachment of logic we should say that such a position 
is ‘‘voluntary’’. Voluntary indeed Maritain confesses it. It is 
motived by charity and by hope: the hope that ‘‘The human race 
will emerge from the era of great sufferings’’ which will be possible 
“only when the activity of hidden stimulation, by means of which 
the Christian spirit moves along and toils at bloody cost in the 
night of earthly history, will have joined with the activity of illum- 
ination, by means of which the Christian spirit restores souls in the 
truth and life of the Kingdom of God.’’ He continues, ‘‘It is not 
at the end of the present war that this goal will be reached. But 
the present war reveals to us as by an apocalyptic sign, the direc- 
tion in which we must move; and peace, if peace is won, will de- 
note that the creative forces in motion within human history are 
decidedly set in this direction’’ (pp. 25-6). 

This apocalyptic strain, the stressing of the “‘hidden’’ and the 
‘‘secret’’ in the heart of man and the movement of history is 4 
dominant note in the present book as it was in ‘‘Redeeming the 
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The soul of democracy, for Maritain, is ‘‘consciousness of the 
mission of our kind to bring about in its temporal life the law of 
brotherly love and the spiritual dignity of the human person.’’ Its 
slogan is the liberty, equality, traternity of the French revolution. 
As the frame of a lens can be held so close to the eye as to exclude 
nothing of the whole visual tield, while at arm’s length it encircles 
a single spinney on the skyline, so it is with the slogans of liberty. 
The idea of equatity, inhumanly narrow at arm’s length, has been 
adjusted admirably in Maritian’s recent work to take account of 
the intrinsic diversities of human existence. 

Precisely from the critic's point of view ‘‘traternity’’ interests as 
much for what it omits as for what it affirms. And it does omit 
what most of those who write of human brotherhood pass by 
without comment—all the vertical family relationships withm 
society. ‘The use of the word ‘‘paternalism’’ as a disparagement 
of various forms of state absolutism or of vested interest is indica- 
twe. Fraternity is an inheritance from the universality of Chris- 
tian love—yes: and it is also the reflex emotional symbol of the 
reaction against whatever is established and rooted. 


With regard to liberty, Bernard Wall wrote on the eve of the out- 
break of war a book in which he contrasted the conceptions and the 
native expression of liberté among the French and freiheit among 
the German peoples: the highly stressed autonomous personalism 
native to France, and the sense of natural communion anterior and 
vestibular to the affirmation of the individual which conditions the 
German idea of freedom. He urged that the attempt to impose 
either liberté upon the Germans or fretheit on the French must in- 
volve blind cruelty and end in failure. In recalling democracy to 
its Christian origins Maritain has indicated the spirit in which such 
a warning is to be taken. 

That the hope of civilization lies in the line of development of 
the democratic movement, not merely because democracy holds 
the floor but because democracy is the underground movement of 
the Judaeo-Christian stimulation of society is the thesis of the 
book. BERNARD KELLY. 


Tae Free State. By D. W. Brogan. (Hamish Hamilton; 6s.). 


This is a most refreshing book. Directing his attention mainly 
to the non-military causes of Germany’s failure, Professor Brogan 
draws generously on his wide knowledge of history and keen obser- 
vation of men to set forth the practical advantages of the free 
state and the ways of maintaining it. The approach is frankly 
empirical, with abundant concrete examples to delight the reader 
and make it easier for him to follow an argument presented with 
perfect confidence and without a trace of dogmatism. A free 
society is not ong that corresponds to an ideal conceived by moody 
intellectuals, it is Britain, France, the U.S.A., as they have 
actually developed; there are great differences even in their free 
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institutions, but in Western society generally diversity is regarded 
as a necessity for the lite of the state and there is ‘‘a combination 
oi taith in the general wisdom of mankind with doubt that its great 
umutations have been removed from any individual or group.’’ Ob- 
jecuions are boldly faced. What is the use of freedom, of the Press 
for instance, if only the wealthy can exercise it? Mr. Brogan at 
once probes to the roots of the question—‘‘these criticisms are 
often covers for despair’’—and contrasts Bismarck’s ‘reptile 
press’’, which could still be attacked by the non-reptile journals 
and a variety of organs influencing pubic opinion, with Hitler's 
gleichgeschaitet newspapers. He admits that the democratic 
teader must flatter the mob, as courtiers flatter the tyrant; but 
there are always some sceptics among the crowd wanting to make 
themselves heard, the dictator dare not give expression to his 
doubts. But if we are concerned with concrete facts, was not 
negro slavery and is not the present racial discrimination a mockery 
ot American democracy? Certainly it is ugly and it is only being 
eradicated with painful slowness, but in an unfree state it could 
not be eradicated at all; the Declaration of Independence, in- 
effective as it seemed, was always more than a mere form of words 
as long as independent observers could ask how it squared with 
slavery: “‘The words stuck in the throat till the great anomaly was 
extinguished in blood.”’ 

Mr. Brogan’s capacity to see man whole, to draw on every as- 
pect of history, saves him from many of the errors of smaller- 
minded empiricists, and he is justifiably opposed to doctrinaire 
politics; but his agnosticism carries him too far at times. When 
he writes of politicians: 

Their pattern is not one laid up in heaven and the less they think 

of their own footsteps as resembling those of an audible divine 

purpose the better. Their duty is not to meet the specifications 
laid down by Plato or Hegel, but the endless, varied and unpre- 
dictable demands of situations created by varied human wills 

working with this recalcitrant material universe to produce im- 

provement by tolerably honest and dignified methods, 
we cannot but ask whether they are not expected to make at least 
a muddled attempt to approximate to a divine pattern of justice, 
feebly but adequately grasped by any human mind and more fully 
interpreted by the great thinkers of the ages. And have we grown 
so careless about truth that we can be content to recognise election 
promises as ‘‘merely formal hypocrisy’, deceiving no one and 
puzzling only ‘‘the plain man’’? EpWarp QUINN. 


Tue Mystery or Iniquity. By Paul Hanly Furfey. (Bruce Mil- 
waukee; $2.00). 
This book by the Head of the Department of Sociology of the 
Catholic University of America is easily the most remarkable of its 
type this year. It is remarkable principally for its virility and can- 
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dour. It deals with the problem of evil in society—a problem 
which has never been satisfactorily solved (and presumably is not 
meant to be) but which Christian sociologists are too inclined to 
pass off in terms of obvious natural causes. It is the obvious thing 
to do; they follow the conventional, conformable, sociological pat- 
tern. Thus it is that the author, using if not inventing the handy 
term ‘‘conformism’’ shows himself to be very far from a ‘‘con- 
formist’’. When he looks further than the obvious natural causes 
of evil, it is to find himself face to face with that conveniently for- 
gotten man of the many masks, the Devil himself. What Fr. 
Furfey sees he finds disturbing, for he sees the profound and power- 
ful Mystery of Iniquity; and against it do not natural weapons 
sometimes seem pitifully inadequate? ‘“The ills of society,’’ says 
the author ‘‘cannot be expressed in purely human terms’’ and con- 
sequently cannot be fought effectively with merely human weapons. 


Fr. Furfey reminds us that the Christian social ideal should be 
completely satisfying. Yet it is flouted. Instead of peace: war. 
Instead of love: hatred. Instead of Christian hope: despair. 
“Why is this?’’ He answers the question by delving into that 
malign and mysterious force associated with events preceding the 
end of the world, yet operative at this moment in our familiar 
world. 


Here is an example of Fr. Furfey’s frankness :—*‘A priest friend 
of mine, the pastor of a large Negro parish, once sadly remarked to 
me, ‘I spend about half my time trying to undo the harm which 
my brother priests have caused’. No one who knows the situation 
will think that this statement was much exaggerated. One com- 
mon form of discrimination is to segregate Negroes in a few back 
pews when they come to a white church. Another priest friend of 
mine was once instructing a prospective convert. The man was a 
highly educated Negro; he was, in fact, a college professor. He 
was thrilled as the priest unfolded to him the great and beautiful 
doctrine of charity and particularly when the priest explained to 
him the Sacrifice of the Mass, the great source of charity. One 
Sunday the Negro determined to attend Mass, so he wandered into 
a Catholic church and took a seat in a pew in the middle of the 
church. He was lost in prayer when suddenly he felt someone 
touch his shoulder and looked up to see an usher standing there. 
“Niggers have to sit in the back pews’’, said the usher. The Negro 
rose quietly and left the church; he has never been inside a Catholic 
church from that day to this.’’ This is an example of Conformism 
and its tragic effects. We come now to another. Having ad- 
mitted that it is not possible for a Catholic to be an absolute paci- 
fist (that is to say, one who refuses ever to sanction under any cir- 
cumstances the use of force) Fr. Furfey then draws attention to a 
form of Conformism with which we have been acutely familiar dur- 
ing the past few years. ‘‘In the event that a Catholic knows. . . that 
@ given war is unjust, he is bound to refuse to fight. Under these 
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circumstances one not only may, but must be a conscientious ob- 
jector. It is strange that most Catholics are so reluctant to preach 
this doctrine, particularly in time of war when it is particularly re- 
levant. It is a bit ironical that many Catholics hesitate to discuss 
the right of the human conscience to review the morality of a war, 
while the United States Government does recognise this right at 
least in some form by making provision for the exemption of con- 
scientious objectors.’’ We might recommend this to those in this 
country who have stated pontifically that ‘‘a Catholic cannot be a 
conscientious objector’’ or, in other words, that a Catholic can have 
an objection but not a conscience. 

The above, however, are small instances of the dynamic of Fr. 
Furfey’s writing and the balance of his judgment. I would like to 
have copies of page 62 on Christ, the social agitator, (though He 
was a social agitator of a very particular sort, the Redeemer of 
Mankind) in every church in this country. We recommend the 
book without reserve, but especially to writers and publishers of 
Catholic sociology in England, and to all who hitherto have thought 
blanc-mange to be fit food for the famishing. J. F. T. Prince. 


PHILOSOPHY 


THe Nature oF MetapuysicaL Tuinxinc. By Dorothy M. Emmet. 
(Macmillan; 10s. 6d.). 

Miss Emmet brings to her task a ready interest in widely varying 
views and great honesty in facing difficulties. Perhaps for these 
reasons this most interesting book leaves one with more problems 
than answers. 

Her theme is that metaphysical thinking is analogical in char- 
acter. Experience, she holds, is the ‘‘creation of form arising out 
of an initial situation of interrelated processes. The experiencing 
subject is a responsive centre within this nexus of relationships” 
(p. 189) being in rapport with the ‘transcendent’ or ‘other’. There 
is a fatal vagueness in the author’s use of ‘‘situations of interrelated- 
ness’’. The symbolic forms of experience are themselves patterns of 
relational structure and correspond systematically to what most 
often seems to be the relation of the experiencing subject to the 
transcendent; but at times it seems to be rather a relational struc- 
ture within the transcendent itself. Why we draw attention to 
this will shortly appear. The investigation of the patterns of our 
symbolic forms in their internal relations is the task of science; but 
metaphysics has to ‘‘elucidate the situations of relatedness both in 
respect of the character of the relations themselves, and in respect of 
what can be conjectured through these as to the nature of (the tran- 
scendent)’’. Here the vagueness already mentioned makes 
it difficult to determine whether the relations referred to are the 
internal relations again of the experiential symbols (whereupon 
metaphysics would be largely a generalised, synthetic science) or 
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rather the various relations between the transcendent and the sub- 
ject in different experiences (making metaphysics exclusively the 
interpretation of the transcendent). But whichever it is it is ob- 
vious that one of Miss Emmet’s main concerns must be to estab- 
lish the case for a transcendent and for our being in relation with it. 
Her first, and as it were frontal attack seems to us to fail. She 
suggests that the phenomenalist theory of knowledge, which she 
prefers to idealism or realism, must refer for the interpretation of 
its ‘possible sense-data’ to the constructive activity of the observer 
and to communications received in social intercourse, in a word 
therefore to ‘interrelated activities’; and that from this relation it 
is ‘no great step’’ to go and posit ‘‘relation to some external 
world’’. Now the interrelated activities are presumably discovered 
at the phenomenal level; the external world is, in hypothesi, be- 
yond it; the advance therefore is no mere step within, but the ter- 
tible plunge out of the world of appearances. Miss Emmet here 
too seems not to have considered the directions of her relations. 
Indeed, she seems to be herself dissatisfied with this argument, for 
she returns to the problem in each new context,—and with such 
+ reasing hesitancy that we are left uncertain in the end whether 
she affirms the reality of the transcendent or not. After notable 
chapters on perception and science we are introduced to a section 
of the book that deals with religious symbols, faith and theology. 
We are in fact back at the central problem. Religious symbols 
claim above all others to be a response to ‘other’, and “‘we have 
still to ask whether these are more than forms of inner experience 
... Do they in any real sense give us knowledge of the transcend- 
ent?’’ (104). The answer is deferred to the next chapter; mean- . 
time religious symbols are analysed, and we are told how they tell 
their own inadequacy, but not how they are significant, nor how we 
are to ground our judgment of value that the Transcendent is holy 
and not merely a physical object. When the next chapter comes we 
are again baulked. Faith, in Miss Emmet’s view (and it will be 
seen that she writes in the traditions of the Englishman Pelagius) 
is a ‘‘yes’ of total conviction, a commitment of oneself, a gift of 
God only in the sense that, thrust upon us by our own antecedent 
preparation, it admits in the moment of its impact no denial. 
Theology, with certain caveats against Deism and against Barthian- 
ism, must translate this experience into intellectual language. But 
none of this answers our insistent question, repeated in the chapter, 
“Ts there in fact some real relation to the Transcendent... or... 
only symbolic forms expressive of certain feeling states?’’ An 
in ultimate analysis Miss Emmet has no answer. When the phil- 
osopher seeks to justify his belief in a transcendent he can appeal 
only to ‘‘the conviction that some particular form of spiritual ex- 
perience has given him insight’’ (blessed word!) (p. 205), and that 
experience may arise out of a relation to that which transcends the 
subject; ‘‘It might be a reflection, for instance, upon moments of 
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awareness such as Buber has described in terms of his ‘I-Thou’ re- 
lation’ (p. 211). Perhaps—but equally perhaps not; and with 
this the book and its thesis seem to collapse. A last dispirited 
chapter movingly surveys the contemporary breakdown in com- 
munity and communication, and suggests as the interpretative 
analogue needed the symbol of ‘Word’. But no analogue will 
stand where analogy is not established. 


Of the reality of ‘the problem of communication’ Miss Emmet 
provides us with a bitter object lesson. She devotes a chapter to 
Thomism, at once generously appreciative and critical. But with 
the best will in the world and evident pains to have read Thomist 
writers, she arrives at an account misleading in almost every par- 
ticular; and it is solely because our language is not hers. No 
Thomist would hold that existence is prior to essence -quite in her 
sense, nor essence conceptual; nor that the ‘transcendentals’ are 
univocally predicated of all that is, nor that they are the only in- 
formative predicates that can be made of God by way of the 
analogy of proportionality. But one could almost point to the 
sentences in Gilson, in St. Thomas, in Pénido that have been so 
interpreted by Miss Emmet. Even her conception of analogy, for 
which she professes indebtedness, is far from the technical instru- 
ment of the philosophia perennis. We say this only with a view to 
that accuracy and fairness that is Miss Emmet’s outstanding ideal 
throughout her book. Of the interest and the value of her discus- 
sion there can be no question. It is, besides, a challenge to Eng- 
lish-speaking Thomists to dare as much from their side as has Miss 
Emmet from hers. CotumBa Ryan, 0O.P. 


BLACKFRIARS 


Tue PuiLosopuy or St. THomas Aquinas. By Hans Meyer. Trans- 
lated by Rev. F. Eckhoff. (Herder; n.p.). 


This is a very disappointing book. The author, a professor at the 
Univers ty of Wurzburg, is a well-known Catholic philosopher, who 
has given much attention to the doctrinal currents of antiquity and 
the middle-ages; but he has been badly served by his translator. 
The work of the latter is often slipshod and misleading; and the 
number of statements in which he clearly betrays the author's 
meaning leads one to infer the possibility that many other un- 
acceptable statements do not really express that meaning, but are 
the result of faulty translation. It is consequently difficult to as- 
sess the value of the original work; but it would seem that it is far 
from reliable as a guide to the thought of St Thomas; there are de- 
finite statements which conflict with his teaching. Moreover, the 
ordinary reader, or even the philosopher, unacquainted with that 
teaching would often have difficulty in understanding what St 
Thomas did teach, even were this always correctly expounded, for 
the exposition is obscure. Further, on points on which the author 
takes issue with St Thomas (and some of them are among the most 
fundamental points of Thomistic philosophy), the reasons brought 
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forward are well-known to any moderate well-read disciple of the 
Saint; but they do serve to show that the author has really failed 
to grasp the meaning of the doctrine involved. The work is well- 
produced, although the referénces are sometimes inaccurate. It is 
regrettable that the extensive bibliography contained in the original 
German edition has not been reproduced. This defect mars more 
than one of the recent American translations of important Euro- 
pean works. Antoninus Fini, O.P. 


PHILOSOPHY FOR THE Layman. By Fr. Aegidius Doolan, O.P., 8.T.M. 
(Irish Rosary Office, Dublin; 7s. 6d.). 


This is a book which aims at, and as we believe successfully, puts 
before the Catholic Lay Public the point of view of Catholic Phil- 
osophic thought with regard to the many problems which to-day 
fill the minds of thoughtful Laymen. These cannot be disre- 
garded. Their solution affects one’s outlook here and _ hereafter. 
So the importance of this work lies in considering and distinguish- 
ing these problems and especially from the point of view of the 
Philosophia, Perennis and St Thomas, what we might call Catholic 
thought. 

Clearly and succinctly, the different chapters amply treat of 
such important matter as, philosophy and science, limitations of 
science, evolution, animism, the senses, intellect and free will and 
then on to human acts and their end and man’s true final end, 58 
short chapters in all. It sounds very highbrow but the theses are 
treated with such clarity and soundness that interest never fails 
and one feels how much such treatment is needed and how much 
is gained by it. On so many topics conviction cannot always be 
assured. But matter and argument for sound Catholic reasoning 
is always given and nothing is burked. And we much admire the 
wide reading evidenced and the apt quotations which illuminate 
this work and give point to the discussions. 

We strongly recommend this book to all thoughtful laymen, both 
Protestant and Catholic and congratulate the Irish Province, O.P. 
on its production and Fr. Doolan on the learning evidenced through- 
out. Leo Moore, O.P. 
A Reauistic By K. F. Reinhardt, Ph.D. (Bruce 

Milwaukee; $2.75). 


To provide an outline of the main principles of thomistic _phil- 
osophy and show their application to the problems of the day is the 
task which Dr. Reinhardt has boldly attempted in the course of 
less than 800 pages. Complete success is out of the question under 
these conditions, but the attempt is fully justified in the result and 
the book can be highly recommended, especially to more advanced 
study-circles guided by a tutor already familiar with the subject. 
Among the rare inaccuracies, inevitable in such a compendium, 
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should be noted the definition of beauty as congruity ‘‘between the 
being in and of the mind and the being in and of the thing”’ (p. 36); 
what is the difference, then, between beauty and truth? The ap- 
plication of principles in such a swift-moving world as ours pre- 
sents very special difficulties: a more detailed treatment of the 
problem of war might have been expected; on the other hand the 
Institution of private property is given its proper perspective and 
it is made clear that the rigid attitude which some Catholics are 
inclined to adopt in its defence is not justified in thomistic phil- 
osophy. One very useful feature of the book is its frequent refer- 
ence to continental thinkers of whom the average Anglo-Saxon 
student knows little or nothing. Epwarp QuINN. 


Tae Man—Psycuouocy. By Celestine N. Bittle, O.F.M. 
Cap. (Bruce Publishing Co.; n.p.). 

It appears from the Author’s Preface that this is the latest ad- 
dition to a series of textbooks in which Fr. Bittle has already 
covered almost the whole field of Scholastic Philosophy from logic 
to ontology. ‘The reviewer is not acquainted with the previous 
members of the series, but to judge from the present work we have 
something new in the way of textbooks, at least in English. Lucidity 
of exposition and an abundant use of examples, together with the 
more material advantages of doctrinal summaries at the end of 
each chapter, a useful glossary of terms and an extensive biblio- 
graphy all combine to make the book eminently suited to its pur- 
pose, which is to provide ‘‘an elementary course of philosophical 
psychology’’. 

As the title of the book indicates, psychology is conceived as be- 
ing restricted to the investigation of the nature of man rather than 
as the philosophy of organic life in general. This approach entails 
some modification of the traditional order of treatment, but it has 
much to recommend it, since man remains the main interest of any 
psychological study, and also because it emphasises from the outset 
the essential unity of man as an organism exercising the diverse 
functions of vegetative, sensitive and intellectual life. 

On other points of method there is more room for criticism. For 
instance, the undue preponderance of purely ‘scientific’ material 
in some sections of the book. Thus much space is given to a long 
account of the neurological and physiological basis of sensation, but 
though sensation itself is defined in terms of cognition, there is no 
adequate treatment of the nature of knowledge as such. Even the 
description of the origin of intellectual ideas gives little informa- 
tion as to the unique character of the union between knower and 
known, while such questions as the precise role of the phantasm 
in this process, and the distinction between impressed and ex- 
pressed intelligible species are shelved as ‘‘abstruse problems, 
which need not detain us’’. The theory of faculties and their dis- 
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tinction from the soul seems to merit no mention at all. This may 
be due to an exaggerated deference to modern prejudice against 
anything savouring of ‘faculty psychology’; even Spearman’s ‘Fac- 
tors’ receive only a passing reference, while his experiments in fac- 
torial analysis which have done much to rehabilitate the despised 
faculty theory in the eyes of the moderns are not detailed. The 
omission of such a fundamental doctrine together with the sketchi- 
ness of the treatment of the nature of knowledge would seem to con- 
stitute a serious weakness in a book which purports to provide a 
course in scholastic psychology and which in other respects is ex- 
cellent of its kind. O.P. 


Is THE ProGREss or SciENCE CONTROLLED BY THE WaNTs OF Man? 
By Dr. F. Sherwood Taylor (Society for Freedom in Science, 
Occasional Pamphlet No. 1; 1s. 6d.). 


Popular interpreters of the history of science have for some years 
been fascinated by the notion that a scientist is not independent 
of the mental climate of the society he lives; they seek to find re- 
lations between scientific advance and the contemporary state of. 
society as a whole. Unfortunately this useful line of investigation 
has too often been coupled with the presupposition that science 
has not been, and should not be, pursued for the sake of under- 
standing nature, but for the sake of the material benefits which 
applied science can confer. Moreover, attention has thus been 
diverted from the study of the internal development of science ac- 
cording to its own proper dialectic. The works of Bernal, Hogben, 
and J. G. Crowther, for instance, are marred, if not vitiated, by 
these mistakes. 

Dr. Sherwood Taylor has written a lively commentary on a typi- 
cal pamphlet of this school, entitled The Development of Science 
and published by the Association of Scientific Workers. The con- 
tentions of the spokesman of the Association are found to rest on 
facile history, bad reasoning and neglect of the internal logic of 
science. His main conclusion, that ‘‘the broad lines of scientific 
development are governed by the practical needs of men, but 
especially by the needs of those men who control the wealth and 
power of the community”’, is found to be entirely without historical 
support. Many scientists have been aware that the economic inter- 
pretation of the history of science is being carried to absurd lengths, 
but it needed Dr. Sherwood Taylor’s scholarship to show exactly 
where the fallacies lay. There is room for a larger work on the in- 
terpretation of the development of science, and the respective con- 
tributions to it of disinterested curiosity, the desire for fame or 
gain, and philanthropy, among human motives; and, among exter- 
nal influences, technology, medicine, philosophy, and religion. The 
over-emphasis of economic factors would be best corrected by a 
balanced account including the other factors. E. F. Capi. 
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Tae Navan Heriracz. By David Mathew. (Collins; 12s. 6d.). 

The war years, so deficient in the production of poetry, have 
brought English prose to a new high level. This has been shown, 
not only in the admirable publications of the Services recording 
their brilliant achievements, but also in works of history and his- 
torical fiction dealing with the English past. The part this coun- 
try has played in world affairs has’been and is so consistent with 
her historical traditions that a general interest has focussed itself 
upon those main episodes in our history where the English genius 
has shown itself most vividly; as, for instance, in the Napoleonic 
wars which Mr. Arthur Bryant has so well portrayed. 

It is, therefore, most fitting that Dr. Mathew should have chosen 
this moment to give us an account of that part of our national story 
which he is so well equipped to do, The Naval Heritage. To this 
task he has applied the technique which he and his brother have 
perfected, that of illustrating general principles and movements by 
particular instances and characters, richly coloured and derived 
largely from original and unpublished sources. His aim, in 
general, is to trace ‘the inter-action of the Navy . . . and the general 
life of England’, to show how the social conditions of the country 
at any one moment were mirrored upon the decks of the frigates 
and ships of the line. But in doing so he has included many fas- 
cinating details of Naval life, sea-battles, the design and material 
of warships, and especially the characters of the great Admirals. 
In the section on the Hanoverian Navy, which is the most fully 
treated, the sketches of Lords Howe, St. Vincent, Rodney and 
Hood are especially valuable. This does not mean that the later 
Naval personalities and developments are neglected. One of Dr. 
Mathew’s most interesting passages is that describing the expedi- 
tion of Napier into Russian waters during the Crimean War, while 
the evolution of the ironclad and the impact of Lord Fisher’s per- 
sonality and mind upon the Navy are very fully described. The 
magnificent record of the Fleets in this war is still better appre- 
ciated when seen against this background and for this reason alone 
we should be grateful to Dr. Mathew for this new service in adding 
to the general knowledge of our common heritage. P.U.F. 
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